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A Statement for Individuals in the Armed Forces 


The Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar has prepared 
a pamphlet which sets out requirements of approved law schools as to pre-legal 
education, details concerning law courses, a recommended list of reading for 
students who have completed their pre-legal education and wish orientation 
to the study of law and an acquaintance with the best traditions of the pro- 
fession, suggested reading material for those who have had some legal training, 
and a list of A.B.A. approved law schools. Men and women in the armed 
services may obtain the booklet, “Legal Education—A Statement for Indi- 
viduals in the Armed Forces,” by writing to the American Bar Association, 
1140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Education, it’s wonderful! 


The Chicago Cubs about twenty years ago had a readheaded fielder in 
right field. He was a great fly catcher and could also knock the ball over the 
fence. William Wrigley, who was the owner of the Cubs at that time, said to 
him one day, “Red, how are you getting along at home?” Red replied, “All 
right, but when I go home at night that kid of mine asks me questions about 
geography, history, and stuff like that. I don’t know nothing about that.” 
“Well,” Mr. Wrigley suggested, “why don’t you get him an encyclopedia?” 
Red answered, “Aw heck, let the kid walk to school!” —A story told by 
Mr. Silas H. Strawn. 


On a Postcard 


Bar Examiners, Denver, Colorado: 
I have been teaching Medical Jurisprudence one year. Where can I be 
admitted to the bar? (signed) Dr. C. A. D———— 
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Our Annual Meeting 


The fourteenth annual meeting of our Conference 
was held in Chicago on the morning of September 
12, jointly with the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In addition to Mr. Strawn who was Chairman 
of the Legal Education Section in 1926 and President 
of the American Bar Association in 1927, we had in 
the large attendance Chairman Albert J. Harno of 
the Section and three men who have served as 
Advisers of the Section since creation of that posi- 
tion in 1927: Dean H. C. Horack, Mr. Will Shafroth, 
and Mr. Russell N. Sullivan. 


The addresses of Mr. Strawn, Mr. Shafroth and 
Chairman Clark are printed in this issue, as are the 
Wusur F. Denious papers of Mr. George Maurice Morris and Chairman 
Albert J. Harno which were presented at the afternoon session of the Section 
and the Conference. 


Mr. Wilbur F. Denious of Colorado took over from Mr. Clark the gavel as 
Chairman of the Conference. The Nominating Committee, composed of Mr. 
Herbert Gerhart of New Mexico, Mr. Clarence F. Merrell of Indiana, and Mr. 
John M. Allison of Florida, recommended Mr. Warren F. Cressy of Connecticut 
as Chairman-Elect, Commander James E. Brenner of California as Secretary, 
Messrs. George H. Turner of Nebraska and Stanley T. Wallbank of Colorado 
for two-year terms on the Executive Committee, and Mr. H. P. Osborne of 
Florida for the one-year term on the Executive Committee. These officers 
were unanimously elected. 





The following resolution was adopted by the Conference: 


“The practice of the law today has developed in such a manner that 
no man should be licensed: to practice unless he has demonstrated that he 
has the mental equipment which enables him, after at least two years of 
college work, to complete successfully a law school course of three full- 
time or four years part-time study and to pass an adequate examination 
for admission to the bar. 


“While thousands of law school students have had their courses inter- 
rupted by the call to the service of their country, the nation, by Act of 
Congress, has made provision to enable them, at public expense, to com- 
plete their law study. 


“Under these circumstances, in fairness to these future lawyers them- 
selves, and to the Bar itself and especially in the interest of the general 
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public, it is of vital importance that these students be called upon to com- 
plete their law studies and qualify for admission by passing examinations 
before being admitted to the practice of the law. Therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That the rule making bodies which govern the admis- 
sion requirements for lawyers in the several states be urged to maintain 
and enforce the rules calling for a completed legal education and proper 
_ examination before admission to the bar of those who have been in 

e service. 


The following resolution was approved by the House of Delegates of the 


American Bar Association on September 13, 1944: 


“The American Bar Association has learned of relaxations in some 
states of the established standards of admission to the bar for men in the 
Armed Forces, and it anticipates movements aimed at further relaxations 
for returning veterans. 


“The American Bar Association is deevly conscious of the fact that the 
members of the legal profession, along with all members of the American 
public, owe a great debt of gratitude to the men and women in the Armed 
Forces. It is aware that some of these individuals intend to prepare them- 
selves for the practice of law. As to those who expect to become lawyers, 
it recognizes its responsibility and the responsibility of all members of the 
legal profession to do everything within their power to assist them in secur- 
ing a legal education. 


“The American Bar Association is firmly of the opinion, however, that 
it is a disservice to returning veterans to provide them with shortcuts for 
admission to the bar, since such shortcuts would tend to make possible and 
encourage admission to the bar without proper preparation. It is con- 
vinced also that this is a subject in which the public is concerned and that 
the lowering of the standards of admission to the bar is against the public 
interest, which requires that only qualified persons be admitted to the bar, 


“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion is opposed to movements that would relax or tend to relax standards 
for admission to the bar and that it reaffirms its endorsement of the estab- 
lished standards of the Association which specify, among other things, that 
all applicants should have had at least two years of college work, or its 
equivalent, as a condition to admission to law study; that they have been 
graduated from an approved law school offering a three-year course of 
full-time study or a four-year course of part-time study; and that they pass 
a bar examination. 


“And resolved further that the American Bar Association urges the 
local and state bar associations, and all agencies which have power to 
determine admission requirements for the bar, in those states that have 
not yet met the minimum requirements of this Association, that they 
establish these requirements in their respective states; and that these 
several agencies in all of the states resist every movement aimed to relax 
the standards of admission to the bar.” 
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Post-War Requirements for Admission to the Bar 
for Servicemen 


By Srzas H. Strawn 


Former President of the American Bar Association and former Chairman of 
the Section on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


. Every good citizen should have a deep sense of gratitude for the great 
sacrifice our boys are .making in the war to preserve our form of government. 


- We must do all we can to help them get reoriented into civil life when they 


return from the battle front. 


Yet, in our efforts to be helpful, we must not yield to an emotional desire 
to enable them to become lawyers by slackening the rules respecting educa- 
tional requirements. 

At the meeting of the American Bar Association in Cincinnati in 1921, 
Elihu Root, then Chairman of the Committee, in recommending the adoption 
of the A. B. A. rule respecting qualifications for admission to the bar, said: 


“Vastly complicated our practice has become. The enormous masses 
of statutes and decisions have made it so. Twelve thousand to fifteen 
thousand public decisions of courts of last resort in a year! A wilderness 
of laws and a wilderness of adjudications that no man can follow, requiring 
not less, but more ability; not less, but more learning; not less, but more 
intellectual training in order to advise an honest man as to what his rights 
are and in order to get his rights for him. Are we doing it? No. The bar 
stays still. © * © 

“Not only has the practice of the law become complicated, but the 
development of the law has become difficult. New conditions of life sur- 
round us; capital and labor, machinery and transportation, social and eco- 
nomic questions of the greatest, most vital interest and importance, the 
effects of taxation, the social structure, justice to the poor and injustice 
to the rich,—a vast array of difficult and complicated questions that some- 
body has got to solve, or we here in this country will suffer as the poor 
creatures in Russia are suffering because of a violation of economic law, 
whose decrees are inexorable and cruel. Somebody has got to solve these 
questions. How are they to be solved? I am sure we all hope they will be 
solved by the application to the new conditions of the old principles of 
justice out of which grew our institutions. But to do that you must have 
somebody who understands those principles, their history, their reason, 
their spirit, their capacity for extension, and their right application. Who 
is to have that? Who but the bar?” 

If that was true in 1921, it is much more important that a lawyer of today 
should be well qualified to practice his profession. 


We are living in a bewildering age. Every day, problems, political, social 
and economic, domestic and foreign, become more and more complex. To meet 
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the present and anticipate the future, whatever our profession or occupation 
may be, we need more preparation and more understanding than ever before: 

With the development of manifold inventions, the multiplication of means 
of communication and the ever-increasing changes in our social life, there have 

come into force in the last fifty years, thousands of new laws, directives and 
regulations respecting transportation, trusts, public utilities, .corporations, 
workmen’s compensation, motor vehicles, aircraft, police power, new forms 
of insurance, investment trusts, revenue, health, food, game, and a vast num- 
ber of other subjects which time will not permit me to mention. 

It is incontrovertible that a pre-legal college education and a law school 
course develop the desire and ability to maintain the high ideals of professional ~ 
conduct. If this conclusion is unsound then all education and all systems of 
training and discipline are a failure. A college training presupposes advan- 
tageous environment and opportunity for systematic mental discipline. There 
* can be no tenable argument that a student in a college or university has not a 
tremendous advantage in the development of habits of application, concentra- 
tion, industry, manliness, courage,-frankness, indeed in everything that goes 
to make for general culture, influence and power, over one who has not had that 
experience. 

However naturally able or industrious the student may be, the application 
of his mind in an orderly, systematic way all of the time will produce infinitely 
better results than a casual application part of the time. 

We hear the argument that the poor cannot afford to engage an expensive 
lawyer and that to meet the requirements of the impecunious there must come 
to the bar practitioners who have so small an amount invested in their educa- 
tion that they can afford to sell their services cheaply. Experience has proven 
that a cheap lawyer is an expensive luxury. It is a deplorable fact that the poor 
usually pay more for blundering legal service rendered by incompetent lawyers 
than the well-to-do pay for good services rendered by the leaders of the bar. 

There is an old story of a lawsuit wherein a man with an aching tooth went 
_to a veterinary who was also a barber and a blacksmith. In the extraction of 
the tooth the defendant broke the plaintiff’s jaw. When the case came to trial 
the judge dismissed it on the ground that the plaintiff was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence in that he must have been an ass to employ such a man for 
such a purpose. : 

A stock argument against the necessity of a college education is the exam- 
ples of John Marshall and Abraham Lincoln, neither of whom graduated from 
a college or a law school. Both of these men were geniuses of uncommon, 
natural intellectual power and application. They had the capacity and the 
inclination to qualify themselves for the tasks which they undertook. There 
are few Marshalls and few Lincolns, and I submit that if these leaders were 
alive today and engaged in the practice of the law they doubtless would have 
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availed themselves of the abundant opportunities of this age for any young 
man, however poor he may be, to acquire a thorough education, if not, indeed, 
a college and law school training. 

The time has long passed when the lawyer can practice by intuition or 
impulse. This is true, no matter how great a natural genius he may be. The 
science of the law is too exacting, the complications of human activities too 
great. While the ultimate goal of every ambitious man is power and influence, 
I submit the power and influence of money is infinitely less potential and satis- 
factory than is the power and influence of mind and character. 

For some two years it was my privilege to be a member of the Illinois 
Committee on Character and Fitness. During that time there came before us 
for examination more than four hundred candidates. The disparity between 
the applicants who had a college education and those who were less fortunate 
was not so manifest in the lack of technical knowledge requisite to passing the 
examination, but it was very evident in the application of the ethics of the pro- 
fession and the moral obligation which rests upon a member of the bar. 

Many of those with the less general education were imbued by a desire to 
take a short cut to a license to loot, in order that they might prey upon clients. 
Others regarded admission to the bar as a badge of honor, without any appre- 
ciation of its responsibilities. Our experience was that inability to distinguish 
between right and wrong and the failure to realize the ideals of the profession 
were most prevalent among those who had not a college and law school 
training. 

Several trade unions have rules governing the time apprentices are re- 
quired to serve before they may become journeymen in their respective trades. 
These requirements run from three years of apprenticeship in some of the 
trades to five years in others. 

The public should be much more interested in the training of a lawyer 
who is to participate in the administration of justice and who has to do with 
those questions respecting the property and liberty of our citizens, than in the 
training of a mechanic. The mechanic must do certain things well. The lawyer 
has a much wider range of activity and generally deals with subjects more 
vital and personal than does the mechanic. 

Assuming that the time fixed by the trade unions represents their deliber- 
ate judgment as being necessary for the preparation of those whose life work 
is to be largely manual, I submit the public should demand adequate educa- 
tional qualifications of the lawyer. 

Therefore I say, in the interest of the public welfare, in the protection of 
the rights, liberty and lives of our citizens, whether rich or poor, prosperous 
or unfortunate, those who undertake to practice law should be thoroughly 
prepared for the responsibility they assume. 
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Never before in our history has there been a time when a lawyer needed 
a higher sense of his civic duty, a greater realization of his obligations as a 
citizen, a more thorough understanding and appreciation of the fundamental 
principles of our government and a keener perception of the difference between 
right and wrong. He must be more familiar with the general principles applic- 
able to the business of his client than is the client himself. He must bring to 
the solution of the problems with which he daily is confronted a broad, general 
knowledge of what is going on in business, economics, politics and finance, not 
only in his own country but throughout the world. 

The practice of the law necessarily involves a combination of the ideal and 
the practical. The successful lawyer must be intellectual in order that his 
knowledge may be constantly increased and his view broadened. Yet, however 
idealistic or erudite he may become, he will not well serve his client and will 
accomplish little if he is not able quickly to apply his fund of information to 
_ the practical solution of the problems which are his to solve. 

I deny the assertion of the carping critics who say that the bar is losing its 
influence or that the changing conditions which have made necessary the 
familiarity of the lawyer with the problems of business have caused him to be 
any less a careful student of the law or a poorer citizen. I submit that he must 
know more law, more business, more politics and more about what is going on 
in the world than did the old time lawyer. 

Clients are not now content as they were in the olden days to wait a week 
or even days for the lawyer to do the work required. They want speed—imme- 
diate but accurate results. I sometimes think that some clients who state what 
they want today expect the lawyer to have it done yesterday!! 

Lawyers are chosen for these great responsibilities not alone because they 
have a greater knowledge of government and of laws, but because they have 
minds trained to think accurately and clearly. They have the capacity to 
reason dispassionately, to see things objectively rather than subjectively, the 
will to distinguish between right and wrong and the facility to express their 
thoughts. . 

The lawyers of today are not creatures of form and precedent; they do not 
resist change. That they are continuously engaged in progressive and con- 
structive work is emphasized by the many activities of the American Bar 
Association, which is intensively engaged in surveying and studying every 
branch of the law with the purpose, as expressed by its constitution, of advanc- 
ing the science of jurisprudence and promoting the administration of justice 
and uniformity of legislation and of judicial decision throughout the nation. 


I commend the work of the Section on Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar and of the Bar Examiners. They contribute greatly to the public 
welfare and to the morale of the profession. 
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One of the greatest dangers to our nation is the loss of confidence of our 
citizens in the integrity and justice of the courts. The very basis of our govern- 
ment is the faith of the citizens that their rights, their liberty and their lives 
will be protected by the government through just laws justly administered. 

I would not minimize the work of our Judges. Sometimes, however, poli- 
tically ambitious officials appoint to positions on the bench men who are not 
generally regarded as possessing the knowledge, temperament and integrity 
requisite capably to administer justice. It is deplorable that cheap politicians 
regard an appointment to the bench as a reward for political activity. 

Therefore I reiterate that after an experience of fifty-five years in the 
active practice of the law and daily contact with lawyers, I am convinced that 
a condition precedent to the attainment of any considerable degree of success 
is a well-grounded pre-legal education followed by a three-years’ course in 
an approved law school, or its equivalent. 

Our boys who are in the war have had an invaluable experience in the 
development of courage, self-reliance, discipline and character. But that alone 
will not qualify them to be as good lawyers as they are soldiers and sailors. 

Many of them will be impatient to be admitted to the bar and they will 
importune the law schools, the bar examiners and the courts to slacken the 
rules. Yet I submit that any substantial slackening of the A. B. A. rule which 
has been so generally adopted and so successfully applied, would not be help- 
ful but would be a distinct disservice, which the young men would realize to 
their sorrow in their future careers as lawyers. 


. 


Protect Law Students by Upholding the Standards 


By Joun KirKLAnpD CLARK 
Chairman, The National Conference of Bar Examiners 


Three years ago when you honored me with election as Chairman of the 
Conference, on the tenth anniversary of its founding, our country was girding 
itself in preparation for the participation which it anticipated might soon be 
required by it in the wars which were raging the world over. In this anticipa- 
tion, the Selective Service Act had been put in operation and the prospect was 
imminent that, within a short time, the great mass of our law school students 
would find their studies interrupted and the completion of their law school 
work, in regular course, prevented. 

Within a few weeks, the tragedy of Pearl Harbor and the full entry of this 
country in the global war made the threat a certainty and began the process 
which decimated the number of our law school students. 
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The problems of the law school were acute. Not only the student body but 
the corps of teachers was reduced to but a fraction of its former strength. Emer- 
gency rules were suggested, carefully considered and adopted at joint confer- 
ences attended by members of the Council, the Executive Committee of the 
Association of American Law Schools, and your Chairman on behalf of the 
National Conference, and a fairly satisfactory working plan for the handling of 
these emergency cases was approved. 


For the most part, there was no material breaking down of the standards 
of admission to the bar, though examinations were administered to men who 
had not yet completed their courses, but were likely to be shortly inducted into 
service, such taking of examinations being dependent upon the subsequent 
granting of the law school degree. Examinations were given at army camps and 
at law offices outside the several states which were conveniently located to men 

in military service. These were, for the most part, merely formal variations and 
~ the general structure of the law school and examination system had stood up 
well under the strain. 


Now, ultimate success in the war is definitely expected within a few 
months, and, as the whole nation is considering the transfer of business from a 
war-time to a peace-time basis, the bar has its peculiar problem, particularly 
in dealing with the young men who have not been admitted to practice. 


A quarter of a century ago, after the first world war, when there had been 
no standards of legal education or admission to the bar adopted by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, or approved, generally, among the states, it was not un- 
natural that courts, boards, and legislative bodies, accustomed to seeing men 
come to the bar with nothing but a high school education and two or three years 
of part-time law study, felt that a waiver of the examination requirement might 
properly be granted to men who had seen service in the armed forces of the 
country at a time when they would normally have been taking their examina- 
tions for admission to the bar. In a state like New York, they affected the admis- 
sion of several hundred law school students who had not been able to take the 
bar examinations before entering service. 


In this period of a quarter of a century, there has occurred one of the most 
amazing developments in the formation of public opinion and the operation of 
public opinion through the courts, boards, and legislatures, in the movement to 
improve the standards of law study and admissions to the bar which the Amer- 
ican Bar Association had under consideration twenty-five years ago. The old 
sentimental appeal, based upon outstanding individuals who became prominent 
lawyers though not thoroughly trained in the law, has almost universally given 
way to the appeal to reason which requires that those who are licensed to prac- 
tice law should be reasonably well fitted to qualify for that license. Moreover, 
during the past three years, far more of the men entering service were given 
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the opportunity of taking examinations for admission to the bar than was found 
practicable in the earlier war. 

The problem which faces your new Chairman and Executive Committee, 
and the Conference itself, is how can the country be persuaded to maintain the 
standards for admission to the bar and how can we make all concerned realize 
that for their own good—for the benefit of the young men themselves, as well as 
for the good of the bar generally and for the public good—completion of legal 
study and proof of qualification by bar examination should be required. 


Developments in the Improvement of Standards of 
Bar Admission Between the Two World Wars 


By Writ SHAFROTH 


Former Adviser to the Legal Education Section and Former Secretary of 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners 


I am very glad to be here, and I am particularly proud to be on a program 
with Mr. Silas Strawn because I think, and always have thought, that one of 
the most important things the American Bar Association can do is to work for 
higher standards of admission to the bar, and in the whole history of that suc- 
cessful effort the great credit for what has been accomplished must go to Mr. 
Strawn. 

You are familiar in general with the story of the effort to increase the stan- 
dards of admission to the bar, but I shall say a few words about it because it 
is well for us to realize how much work and effort went into that crusade. 

The American Bar Association ever since its inception has worked on the 
- problem of proper standards of legal education, but made no real headway until 
1921, when under the leadership of Elihu Root the Association adopted the 
standards which we have now. It is difficult to go back to that time and realize 
what a forward step that was. We advocated two years of pre-legal college 
education; we advocated graduation from a law school having a full-time 
course of three years or a part-time course of four years; and we also advocated 
taking and passing the bar examinations in addition,—at a time when there was 
only one state in the Union, the State of Kansas, which had that pre-legal re- 
quirement. That was a very forward position, and in order to sustain that 
position and to make it apparent to the states that this was not simply an action ~ 
of a small group which gathered together in a room and decided that law stu- 
dents should have more college education, a three-day conference of bar asso- 
ciation delegates was called in Washington in 1922 to discuss the standards 
which the American Bar Association had adopted. 

Elihu Root again was the chief instigator of that movement, and he was 
the man at that conference who really carried the day. There were two to three 
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hundred delegates from bar associations all over the country, and they sus- 
tained the position that was taken by the Bar Association, and they sustained 
Mr. Elihu Root. If you ever want any arguments in your own particular states 
for upholding the standards, you need only to go back to the 1922 proceedings 
of the American Bar Association, where you will find the speeches made at that 
time by Mr. Root, Mr. Strawn, Mr. Taft and others. Those remarks set out the 
fundamental principles on which the movement for higher standards was based. 

Of course the mere adoption of a set of standards, and the mere support and 
affirmation by this group in Washington, were not enough in themselves to 
accomplish the desired results, and for the next three or four years the Council 
of Legal Education tried to promote this work. The members of the Council 
did their best by correspondence and in other ways, but they couldn’t make 
much headway until Mr. Strawn became President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1927 and applied business principles to our situation. Mr. Strawn 

_knew himself, and convinced the Executive Committee, that we must have a 
full-time adviser who would go up and down the land and preach this gospel; 
who would go to the states not to tell them what they should do, but to explain 
why the American Bar Association had taken this action and then to give 
them literature and supporting data and rally the forces to adopt the standards 
in each state, because, of course, it was a matter for each state to decide for 
itself. 

I followed Dean Horack as adviser to the Section and the work was organ- 
ized and.well under way at the time I came into that position in 1930. We had at 
that time fifteen states which had adopted the two-year college requirement as 
opposed to one back in 1921, and from then on it was simply a case of following 
the line which had already been laid out and of emphasizing and working 
toward the goal. Of course as we went along the road became easier because 
the higher qualifications for admission had been tried out, were found to be 
successful—being based on sound principles—and so we had a very powerful 
argument which increased in its potency with our progress. 

In 1930 we had fifteen states. Up to a year ago the number had increased 
to forty-three states plus the District of Columbia and Hawaii, so that we had 
all the states except South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana. We didn’t know—we don’t know now—what to'do about those states 
except to just keep after them and hope they will finally see the light. 

Now, Id like to talk for a minute or two, if I may, about the early days of 
the Conference. Dean Horack, when he was adviser to the Legal Education 
Section, had the idea of calling the bar examiners together and getting some 
cohesiveness and group consciousness. When I became adviser I picked up the 
idea, and at our meeting here in Chicago in 1930, when the Section was under 
the chairmanship of George Smith of Salt Lake City, we called-together the bar 
examiners. We got only a small group but, as is always the case in answer to a 
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first call, it was a very interested group. From them the chairman appointed a 
committee which was charged with bringing into the meeting the following 
year a plan for organizing a national conference of bar examiners under the 
guidance of the Legal Education Section. Mr. Phillip J. Wickser, colleague of 
Mr. Clark on the New York Board of Law Examiners, was the chairman of 
that committee, and the first chairman of our bar examiners’ conference. 

That first meeting was held at Atlantic City in 1931. We had a good group 
of bar examiners present, they drew up a constitution, and they started off as a 
separate entity at that time. 

The first problem that the bar examiners had was the same problem which 
Mr. Strawn had met so capably. We had to have a secretary; we had to have 
money to pay for our publication; we had to have the sinews of war, because 
the Conference, in the same way as the Legal Education Section, was dedicated 
to improving the standards of admission to the bar and to improving the bar 
examinations. I had a fairly close contact with Alfred Z. Reed of the Carnegie 
Foundation at that time, and through his good offices I talked to Dr. Suzzalo, the 
President of the Carnegie Foundation. He was quite enthusiastic about the 
proposition; in the space of an hour we had outlined the general program; he 
told me that he would take it up with the Board of Trustees; and I felt certain 
that he was interested enough to put it through. 

The Foundation then gave us a grant of fifteen thousand dollars—what they 
called a diminishing grant. It was a five, four, three, two, one proposition ex- 
tending over a period of five years. Their idea, I think, was a very sound one. 
They said, “If your organization is worth anything, it must become self- 
supporting. Either the Bar Association has to support it, or you have to find 
other ways of supporting it.” ‘ 

Our campaign for the standards was fairly expensive. We had a good 
budget for the Legal Education Section and we didn’t feel we could ask for 
more. Therefore in the next few years one of our chief tasks was the effort of 
making the Conference of Bar Examiners self-supporting. In that Mr. Reed 
again was most helpful, and it was he who suggested that we follow the pro- 
cedure of the National Association of Certified Public Accountants, whereby 
before a public accountant was recognized in a state other than the one in 
which he had been practicing, he had to be reported on and certified to by their 
central organization, for which he paid a small fee. The idea seemed to be 
sound and fitted in very well with the work in which the Conference was inter- 
ested, of improving the calibre of the members of the bar. 

Up to the time that we started in on our work of character investigation, 
virtually no investigations had been made and no information obtained except 
what was found in a blank which the attorney had to fill out or perhaps what 
was discovered by writing to his references, which a few states—but a very 
few—did at that time. We conceived the idea that the Conference should 
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investigate and report upon the character and reputation of lawyers applying 
for admission to the bar on the basis of a license previously received in another 
state, foreign attorneys, as we called them, and make these reports available 
‘to the boards in the states where they were seeking admission, and we began 
this character investigation program ten years ago. That has been one of our 
chief activities since that time, and as the Carnegie diminishing grant grew 
smaller and smaller, it was supplemented by the fees from this character in- 
vestigation service, so that our entire program, our impetus, our staff, continued 
right on without any break because we had sufficient income. 

When we got the Carnegie money, we started the publication of The Bar 
Examiner, and I think a great deal of the progress that has been made in bar 
examinations since that time has been due to this house organ, you might call 
it, which has been circulated. among the bar examiners, and which has been of 
great assistance in raising the standards of the bar examinations throughout 
- the country. 

Mr. Clark has just handed me a statement showing the number of char- 
acter examinations we have made. It began in 1935 with sixty-nine. The next 
year it was one hundred twenty-six; the following year it was two hundred five. 
The next year the total was three hundred forty, and we have continued around 
the three hundred mark every year since then. There were four hundred eight 
investigations for the year ending June 1944, and the grand total to date is two 
thousand seven hundred twenty-three. The character investigation work has 
been carried on to a very great extent by Miss Marjorie Merritt, and I think 
you will all agree with me, you bar examiners who have had a chance to see 
the reports rendered, that she does a most thorough job. We have found through 
our long experience that a certain percentage, perhaps ten per cent, of these 
people who apply for a foreign license are those who have had a shady past 
and are the kind we want to eliminate from the bar if we can. I think our Con- © 
‘ference can take a great deal of pride in being an agency which has worked 
on that particular line and has worked so successfully. 

I hope that in the future we can develop some method of helping on the 
character investigation of original applicants. That is a much more difficult 
task because the young fellows as a rule do not have any past to investigate and 
it would be much more difficult to find out about them. However, there are 
possibilities there which I think should be explored. 

Other possibilities lie in the further improvement of the bar examinations. 
I think that the work of the bar examiners is a difficult one because they have 
to try in the course of a short examination to find out whether a man is really 
qualified for admission to the bar and whether he has the knowledge and the 
training to become a lawyer. Dean Langdell a long time ago made this state- 
ment about bar examinations: that it was impossible that such examinations 
should be at once rigorous and just; they must admit the undeserving or reject 
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the deserving, and in the long run they’ll be sure to do the former. I think that 
is the feeling which other people have shared, but the various baards of bar 
examiners have conclusively demonstrated that he was wrong, because by and 
large the bar examinations-which are given now are very good tests, even 
though in many states there is still room for substantial improvement. To bring 
about this improvement, the boards which are not doing so should apply busi- 
ness principles to their giving of the bar examinations. I mean I think they 
should do just what Mr. Strawn did for the Section of Legal Education. They 
should have enough funds available so that they could have a permanent full- 
time secretary, and so that they could pay the members of their boards some 
compensation. 

If you take the boards of New York where the members are all paid, of 
California where they have a full-time secretary, of Illinois where there is a 
full-time secretary and paid members of the board, of Minnesota, of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the District of Columbia, and of some others, you will find that their 
examinations are the most thorough and most workmanlike. I do not say that 
there aren’t exceptions; I do not say that there may not be other boards that do 
an excellent piece of work; but on the whole the lawyer who gives his time to 
preparing bar examination questions year after year is entitled to compensation 
for it, and he is entitled to have a full-time secretary available to help him in 
framing the questions, if he wants it, and responsible, if the board so decides, 
for seeing that the questions are properly marked,—a secretary who will get up 
information as to how the bar examination is functioning and how it is affecting 
the applicants. I think that the Conference should emphasize this feature. The 
boards that do not have that assistance would like very much to have it, and 
they ought to have the support of the Conference toward such a program. 

During these war years the bar and particularly the law schools have faced, 
and are still facing, very difficult problems. You all know that the enrollment 
in the law schools is now but a fraction of what it was. I have some figures on 
that. After the last war the attendance at the law schools, which in 1916 and 
1917 was twenty-three thousand, got down to seven thousand. It is a great deal 
less than that now. There were seven thousand law students in the fall of 1918, 
but then attendance increased the next year to twenty-four thousand, which 
was larger than it was before the war. From 1920 on it increased steadily until 
in 1928 the attendance reached forty-six thousand. Then it gradually dropped 
back when the higher standards in the various states began to exclude the 
students who did not have college education. It dropped back to about thirty- 
‘four thousand before the war and now it is probably somewhere around four 
thousand. 

However, you all know, as I know, that after the war we are going to have 
a great influx into the law schools. One reason for that is the provision in this 
G. I. Bill of Rights, by which the government agrees to pay for education for 
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the veterans. The law provides that every veteran who has served over ninety 
days outside of a school is entitled to one year of schooling after the war, and 
that he is entitled to an additional length of time in college equivalent to the 
time he has spent in the armed forces. This means that many of these boys will 
have one, or two, or some of them three, years during which they will get their 
tuition up to five hundred dollars. They will also have fifty dollars a month for 
subsistence if they are single, or seventy-five dollars a month if they have 
dependents. 

Tendencies towards the relaxing of the standards are in two directions. 
First they are coming in the relaxation of the pre-legal college requirement 
and, secondly, they are coming in the tendency to admit boys to the bar if they 
have graduated from law school, and it isn’t going to matter much what kind 
of a law school they have graduated from in most instances. There is no need 
for me, I am sure, to dwell at any length on the harm done by this. I was look- 
‘ing over The Bar Examiner the other day, and I came across some statistics 
that Jim Brenner had assembled in California which are convincing proof of 
the value of pre-legal college education. Over a period of eight years, 1932 to 
1940, here are the figures as to preliminary requirements of the candidates 
who were admitted to the bar of California, or who took the bar examinations 
out there: of non-high school graduates, fifteen per cent passed; of those having 
high school only, twenty-seven per cent passed; of those with two years of 
college, forty-six per cent passed; of those with three years of college, fifty per 
cent passed; of college graduates, sixty-six per cent passed. 

Then there is another figure from the same state worth considering: of 
those admitted from 1932 to 1940 who have been the subject of disciplinary 
action, twelve in all, only two of the twelve had as much as a two-year-college 
education. These figures seemed to me to be very convincing. No argument is 
needed on the proposition of the necessity for passing a bar examination in 
addition to graduating from law school. 

These problems you will face in your various states, and I hope that every 
one of you will do your best to fight any movement of this kind to relax require- 
ments, because we simply have to remember that, although we owe every obli- 
gation to the men and women in the armed forces and want to do everything 
we can for them, we are not doing any kindness to the veteran when we admit 
him to the bar if he is not properly prepared. The paramount consideration, 
which has been pointed out time and time again,—it was the keynote of Elihu 
Root’s address back in 1922,—the primary consideration is the public interest. 
The thing to be considered is not the individual; it is the interest of the public 
in having qualified lawyers, and only qualified lawyers, admitted to the bar. If 
we use that as our text, we shall reject anything which lowers the standards 
for admission to the bar and we shall uphold that long continued work the 
American Bar Association and this Conference have carried on so effectively. 
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Maintaining Progress on the 
Legal Education Front 


By Georce Maurice Morris 
Former President of the American Bar Association 


Inviting a lawyer to speak to the Section of Legal Education on the subject 
“Maintaining Progress on the Legal Education Front” is somewhat similar to 
inviting a preacher of the gospel to speak to a ministerial convention on the 
topic “Keeping Up the Fight Against Sin.” Such an invitation may not faze 
a preacher; he is used to talking to audiences who agree with him—that is 
why they come to hear him. A lawyer, however, thrives on opposition. It is 
difficult for him to scale the heights of eloquence when he feels that no one 
needs to be convinced. 

Your program committee knows all this just as well as you and I do. 
Why then this invitation? The answer must be that there are those among you 
who have looked upon “Sin” with a smiling eye and need to hear again the 
word of the righteous. 

As a result your committee has selected a snowy haired convert of the 
mass baptisms of 1921 in Cincinnati and of 1922 in Washington to bring to you 
“The Word” which he heard in those historic years. 

You will recall that it was in 1921 at Cincinnati that after a tumultuous 
meeting of the Section and a not altogether subdued meeting of the Assembly, 
that the American Bar Association expressed its opinion that “every candi- 
date for admission to the Bar should give evidence of graduation from a law 
school complying with” standards set out in detail. Several hundred persons 
attended both of these gatherings. Of course everyone’s mind was made up 
before the meetings started but that fact imposed no noticeable limitations on 
the debaters. 

The Section’s meeting, in particular, was an orator’s field day. Because 
one of the specified standards was “at least two years of study in a college,” 
the proponents of the standards were referred to, in informal conversation 
among the opposition, as “The Snobs.” The opponents, who were impressed 
with the fact that Abraham Lincoln never went to either law school or college, 
were classified as “The Coon-Skin Cap Boys.” 

After the ceremonies at Cincinnati were concluded it was decided that 
what the movement next needed was a full dress parade. As a result a special 
meeting of the Conference of Bar Association Delegates was called in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for February 23 and 24, 1922. Representatives of all the known 
bar associations in the country were invited to attend, to speak and to vote. 

The audience was impressive for its size. The speakers were impressive 
for their distinction. This group included: Elihu Root, founder and patron 
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saint of the Conference of Bar Association Delegates, former senator from 
New York, former cabinet member, et cetera; the then Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft; former Secretary of the Treasury, William G. McAdoo; Gover- 
nors of Indiana and Colorado; President Angell of Yale; Dr. William H. Welch 
of the medical profession; four subsequent presidents of the American Bar 
Association, namely, John W. Davis, Silas H. Strawn, Josiah W. Marvel and 
Charles A. Boston. There were many others. 


Virtually all of the scheduled speakers favored the new standards. The 
opposition concentrated upon the financial hardship of attending college for 
two years and the possible loss of sympathetic contact between the educated 
lawyer and his uneducated client. The latter argument was phrased by Gover- 
nor Ralston of Indiana as follows: 

“And, after all, it is the man of average ability who is the salt of 
American citizenship. The average teacher in our schools makes the great- 
est contribution in character building. The average farmer, and not 
exceptionally superior farmers, feed the world and it is to the average 
lawyer, in point of character and ability to whom the people can look with 
the greatest confidence for the enactment of wholesome laws and the wise 
interpretation thereof. Any system of study or training that will produce 
this kind of lawyer should have the approval of the legal profession.” 

It seemed to me then, as it does now, that “the grand old man” of the 
meeting, Elihu Root, asked the questions which framed the issues. 

These were: 
“What is the vital consideration underlying all the efforts of the 

American Bar? We are commissioned by the state to render a service. 
What we have been talking about is the way of ascertaining or producing 
competency to render that service. Upon what standard of judgment 
shall we consider an attempt to do that? Of our rights? Of the rights of 
the young men who come here crowding to the gates of our bar? Is ita 
privilege to be passed around, a benefit to be conferred? Is there any doubt 
that that standard is inadmissable? Do we not all reject it?” 

Those of us who heard Senator Root’s questions knew the answers and gave 
them—overwhelmingly. The years that have followed have seen the hard work 
of further education and of implementation: work that has, in a modest sense, 
glorified this Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. 


Throughout that great Washington gathering the emphasis never shifted. 
All of the many speakers recognized that we do not admit men to the bar in 
order that they may make a living; we admit them in order that the community 
may be served. It is the peculiar function of the bar, whose members are prob- 
ably best equipped to measure the quality of the service of the lawyer to the 
community, to see to it that such quality progressively improves. 


There is an aspect of this obligation which is amusing. Every experienced 
lawyer knows that the client who most appreciates a good lawyer is a client 
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who has had a poor lawyer. Notwithstanding this-obvious truth, the most-able 
men in the profession, who would most greatly profit from the inadequacy of 
their competitors, devote themselves to eliminating the very conditions from 
which they, as individuals, probably derive the greatest material benefits. 


There are current indications that the concept that the lawyer exists to 
serve the public and that the public does not exist to feed, clothe and house 
the lawyer, is not as clear as it might be, even among the members of our own 

“profession. We know that the judges of the supreme courts of several of our 
states have ruled that law school graduates who have served for a prescribed 
period in the armed forces need not pass the bar examinations. Others have 
proposed to remove the restrictions on re-taking examinations previously 
failed. There are those who would lower the pre-legal educational require- 
ment. Some would even abolish the bar examinations for law school graduates. 


Most of these preposals stem from a rush of compassion for men and women 
whose educational careers have suffered some setback by reason of the services 
these grand people have proffered their country. Public men, particularly. 
those who do not regard with disfavor the good will of their constituents, are 
prone to do favors for those constituents as contrasted with favoring an inatten- 
tive public at large. The admirable virtues of sympathy and kindness add to 
this motivation. As a result we may expect more and more liberal proposals 
for lowering the standards for admission to the bar of the veterans of whom 
we all are proud. 


It seems perfectly clear that all of these projects are primarily concerned, 
not with the service to the community, but with excusing the individual from 
qualifying himself completely to render that service. In addition one is led to 
wonder whether by such measures more harm may not be done to the indi- 
vidual than good be done for him. All around us men who are already admitted 
to the bar are seeking to take “refresher” courses in the law. If their expressed 
wants are sensible who can convincingly say that it is wise to excuse from the 
necessary brush-up and review preparation for the bar examinations, boys and 
girls who have never practiced law and who are a year, or several years, away 
from their law school studies? If thousands of experienced lawyers are spend- 


_ ing their time and money attending post-admission courses given by the schools 


and such organizations as the Practising Law Institute, is this the time to admit 
among them men who have failed to demonstrate equal initial ability? 


The argument of the prohibitive expense of additional education, which 
became labelled “the poor boy” argument at Cincinnati and Washington a 
generation ago, seems to have been largely, and in some case entirely, removed 
for the veteran who would be a lawyer. We have but to recall that by Public 
Law 346 - 78th Congress, if he is an honorable veteran of more than 90 days 
the federal government will pay for his education in college or professional 
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school up to $500 in fees for one year. In addition, the veteran will be paid $50 
per month as a subsistence allowance or, if he has dependents, $75 per month. 


. The veteran is entitled to additional periods of education not to exceed the 


time he was in active service after September 16, 1940, and not in that time con- 
tinuing his civilian studies. 

If the snobs, who many persons professed to fear would take over the 
profession, have taken it over, that fact is beyond my observation. Thanks to 
the increasing social consciousness of the bar, legal aid for the indigent is 
reaching a volume which seemed fantastic a generation ago. Our experience 
with the public defender, the neighborhood law office, and the legal service 
to men in the armed forces and their dependents, are making the services of 
soundly trained lawyers available on a scale which has stimulated thinking that 
wasn’t done in 1921 and 1922. Far from losing contact with the public and 
potential clients the lawyers (thanks in part to the efforts of the organized bar) 
are more sensitive now to the legal wants and needs of the people than, in my 
time, the bar has ever been. 

It is true that the intended careers of many men have been interrupted. or 
even lost, by reason of this war, but, is a hasty sympathy for that condition, not 
more an enemy than a friend of the veteran when it would expose him, with 
less education rather than more, to the competition with men of both better 
education and more experience? 

Possibly there are aspects of the present standards which may admit of 
debate but the great consideration admits, it is submitted, of no debate. The bar 
exists to serve the community. It is the function of the bar to see that those 
persons who are admitted to its ranks have the most accurately demonstrated 
initial capacity for such service which existing conditions and methods will 
permit. No situation appears to confront us, or gives promise of confronting us, 
which would warrant a departure from that principle. 


A Perspective on Legal Education 


By A.usert J. HARNO 
Chairman, Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


It is my privilege to give an account of the activities for the past year of the 
Council and the officers of the Section. The major interests that have occupied 
the attention of the Council can be classified under four main headings, namely: 
routine functions; status of law schools and the maintenance of standards of 
legal education; the promotion of programs relating to the education of lawyer- 
veterans and their reorientation to legal thinking and the practice, and stan- 
dards of admission to the bar. I wish to express our sincere appreciation to the 
many lawyers who have assisted im shaping and carrying on the programs of 
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the Section, and I wish particularly to commend the excellent services of the 
Council’s Acting Adviser, Mr. Russell N. Sullivan. We record with deep regret 
the death of one member of the Council, Judge Richard P. Dietzman of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The Council held three meetings during the year: one in Chicago last 
February; the second in Philadelphia in May; and the third just two days ago 
here in Chicago. But these meetings in no way measure the work transacted 
by the Council and its officers. The year, indeed, has been a strenuous one. 


RovuTINE FUNCTIONS 


Two schools that had previously been approved provisionally, National 
University School of Law, Washington, D. C., and Detroit College of Law, were 
granted full approval. The Council has also acted favorably on the request of 
two additional schools for full approval, but action on these has not yet been 
taken by the House of Delegates. Provisional approval was withdrawn from 
the Warren G. Harding College of Law of Ohio Northern University. An in- 
spection was made of Lincoln University School of Law, located in St. Louis, 
Missouri. This school had suspended its program of instruction during the last 
school year, but contemplates opening again this fall. A move of considerable 
interest was made this year in Indiana. The Indiana Law School, located at 
Indianapolis, which was provisionally approved in 1936, was taken over by 
Indiana University. In the future Indiana University will conduct two divisions 
of its law school, its full-time day school at the seat of the University in Bloom- 
ington and an evening school in Indianapolis. 


Stratus or LAw-ScHOoLs AND MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS OF LEGAL EDUCATION 


. In my report to the Section last year I gave a brief description of the extent 
to which law-school enrollments had fallen in recent years. Some of these 
figures are now given again so that they may be compared with those of last 
fall. In 1938 the schools approved by the American Bar Association, 110 in 
number, had combined enrollments of 28,174 students; in 1941 the number in 
these schools was 18,449; in the fall of 1942 it had decreased to 7,887;.in the fall 
of 1943 it was 4,803. This shows a decrease since 1938 of approximately 83%. 
Of the 4,803 registered last fall, 1,049 were women. Ten of these schools have 
closed, but one, as I have previously indicated, expects to reopen this fall. The 
schools in the larger cities have fared better than those in the smaller centers 
of population; over 21% of all students registered last fall were in law schools 
in New York City. 

The Council has given extensive study to the question of pre-legal credit 
for men and women in the Armed Forces. History has not taught us to think 
of military leaders engaged in war as being patrons of education. We must, 
however, record an exception for this war. Both the Army and the Navy of 
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the United States are offering a variety of opportunities through which indi- 
viduals in the Service may advance their education, and tests which give high 
promise of reliability have been established through which the general educa- 
tional development of men while they are in the Service can be appraised. In 
recognition of these programs the Council of the Section has approved a resolu- 
tion under which pre-legal credit may be granted to veterans. 


Briefly, this resolution, while specifying that a veteran seeking admission 
to law study must have completed at least one academic year of residence study 
in an approved college, provides that he may be allowed eight hours of military 
credit and, in addition, credit for study or intellectual growth while he was in 
the Armed Forces, on condition that the achievements resulting from such 
study or intellectual growth have been evaluated by a testing program within 
the Armed Forces or by examination given by an approved college. The resolu- 
tion does not contemplate any relaxation in the quality nor the amount of credit 
the applicant must present for admission. It should be observed that it is re- 
stricted to veterans and to pre-legal work. On the question of professional 
work, the Council is firmly of the opinion that credit in law must be earned 
through courses pursued in residence in approved schools. 


I need not dwell on the fact that legal education has been passing through 
perilous days. We have been walking near the brink of disaster. I am now 
happy to observe that the ground ahead appears safer. When we reach that 
ground, however, we must anticipate new problems. It is wise that we now 
count our losses and, before proceeding much further, that we make an ap- 
praisal of the status of legal education. It is the judgment of your Council that 
a comprehensive study of legal education in the United States should be made 
as soon as possible after the war. To that end it has adopted a resolution, which 
was approved by the House of Delegates at its meeting last February. This 
resolution reads: 

In view of the vital importance of taking all steps possible toward ‘assuring 
that the standards of legal education and admissions to the bar shall be 
preserved and improved, so that the legal profession will be able to meet 
the many and important problems which will undoubtedly be presented in 
the post-war period and thereafter, it is therefore 
RESOLVED, That the public interest requires that an over-all study of 
legal education and admissions to the bar, including a thorough inspection 
of law schools, be undertaken by the American Bar Association and that 
the Council of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 
of the American Bar Association be instructed to make this study at the 
earliest possible time. 

Duririg the year a suggestion was made to us that the Section prepare a | 
pamphlet for distribution to men in the Armed Forces who are interested in the 
study of law, this pamphlet to provide them with information on preparation for 
law and on the requirements of formal legal training. On inquiry, responsible 
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officers of both the Army and Navy wrote that such a publication would be very 
welcome to their respective branches of the Service. This pamphlet was pre- 
pared by Mr. Sullivan and your Chairman. It has been printed and is ready 
for distribution. 
PROGRAMS FOR LAWYER-VETERANS 

But while the men in the Service still continue to absorb our interest, our 
attention is now turning more and more as each day passes to the problems of 
the post-war period. We must anticipate that we shall soon be confronted with 
the task of reorienting thousands of law students and lawyers who now are in 
the Armed Forces to the routine of legal thinking and practice. During the year 
committees were appointed in each of the states and assigned the responsibility 
of stimulating and organizing programs, in their respective states, in aid of 
returning lawyer-veterans. This work is progressing and various state and 
local bar associations working in cooperation with law schools in their localities 
are planning courses and monographs for veterans on pertinent legal subjects. 
Some of the larger city associations have already made considerable progress 
on these programs. The Council of the Section is stimulating these projects, 
and through its committees is assisting in establishing them. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION TO THE BAR 

In the rapid unfolding of events immediately after Pearl Harbor, some 
relaxations in the standards of admission to the bar occurred in a few states. 
The Council of the Section acted at once to stop these movements and in the 
calmer light of reflection they were halted. The Council recognizes, however, 
that another and perhaps a more serious period of stress may be encountered 
after the war. The issue has been well stated in an editorial in the April num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Judicature Society (reprinted with favor- 
able comment in the May 18 number of the Legal Record, Detroit). This edi- 

torial reads in part as follows: 
“A certificate of admission to the bar properly represents a certain amount 
of knowledge acquired and thinking done in legal subjects. An honorable 
discharge from army or navy testifies to training and experience in navi- 
gation, gunnery, or other arts of war equally remote from the practice of 
‘ law. To waive the normal bar admission requirements for returning vet- 
erans is equivalent to substituting military experience for legal training, 
as preparation for the practice of law. . .. The soldier’s sacrifice is a noble 
one, but it is still true that only legal training can make a lawyer. . . . The 
chief result of lowered standards will be to admit some who do not have the 
minimum qualifications. This may be a favor to them, but it is not neces- 
sarily so. It starts them on a lifetime career under a handicap. Failing in 
legitimate competition and pressed by necessity, some may be driven to 
— practices. Clients and public, as well as lawyers, have an interest 

ere. 

The issue is thus clearly defined. We must do all that we can to aid the 
returning veterans, but we must not stultify ourselves and the profession in 
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matters relating to their preparation for the bar. The fight for standards in 
legal education and admission to the bar has been a long and at times a bitter 
one, but progress has been made. The question now before us is whether the 
gains that have been made can be maintained; whether the advance is to be 
slowed down; whether, indeed, the movement is about to stage a retreat. 


As a matter of fact there is no less need for well-trained lawyers today 
than before. In truth, in view of the growing complexity of social and economic 
life, there is increasing need for better-trained lawyers. If the premise of the 
past was correct, that a lawyer’s education should be broad as well as intensive, 
there is nothing in the panorama of our country’s affairs today—indeed, there 
is nothing in prospect in world affairs—indicating that lawyers should have less 
training. There is need today for leadership by men who are finely poised, who 
have insight into the ills of society, and who have perspective on and under- 
standing of its problems. That leadership should not be entrusted to narrowly 
trained specialists. What our country now requires above all else is leaders of 
broad outlook and comprehensive points of view—men who are capable of 
making use of the fragments of knowledge possessed by the specialists and 
who can weld these fragments into a working whole. I envisage that assignment 
for the lawyers. But this definitely is not a task for a mediocre and complacent 
bar. The profession, if it is to merit this assignment, must be well-selected and 
highly trained. I believe we are aware of the magnitude and importance of 
these factors and that our profession will not relax its vigilance in maintaining 
standards. That vigilance will not be a sustained one, however, unless some 
responsible agency of the profession gives it direction and force. The Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar is that agency. The responsibility 
is ours. 
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